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In this case, the only advantage of the framework was to enable the roof
to be completed before commencing the interior, and the other more
important advantages of a framework were lost. With wide post spacing,
the wall construction has to span as a panel vertically and horizontally;
to do this requires nearly the same wall construction as would be needed
to support the dead weight which the frame was designed to take.
In contrast, the tendency of recent years has been to provide the framing
members at sufficiently close centres to enable the linings and coverings to
be light and quickly fixed. In the case of wet construction the external
wall cladding can be considerably reduced in thickness by taking advantage
of the frequent lateral supports provided by fairly closely spaced steel posts.
Once the approximate nature of the coverings has been decided it is
possible to determine a suitable spacing of members, by consideration of
Ihe costs and properties of alternative linings and covering materials and
the maximum practical spacings of their supports. This applies equally
to floor joists, wall posts or rafters.
The foregoing paragraphs outline the method of approach to the choice
of the type of framing. The next decision is whether to design a framework
to suit the particular plan and to introduce local modifications to avoid
obstructions such as flues, stair well, plumbing units or other irregularities
in the loading or outline, or whether to design a method of framing based
on standard units with a constant width, or module, which may be used to
give various sizes of house or plan arrangement. In this latter method the
standardised components of the framework are used in varying arrange-
ments for variations in plan.
It is upon this module system that a number of new types of construction
are based. However, although it is easy in practice to devise a module
system of framing, there is often some loss of efficiency in achieving the
necessary adaptability ; further, there may be some difficulty in planning
the most effective use of the enclosed space without departing in one way
or another from strict adherence to the module basis.
V It is therefore impossible to state in advance which system is the better;
even after analysis of the advantages of manufacture to be obtained by some
degree of standardisation, it is necessary to take into account the economy
which might result from each particular type of house being purpose-made
to the most efficient individual arrangement of framing possible. Another
factor that cannot be fully taken into account in advance is the possibility
that small changes in planning might be desired after production had
commenced or even between the fabrication of the framework and its
erection. In this connection it should be recognised that although pre-
fabrication allows variations either between components or between whole
parts of houses, variations introduced during fabrication are almost bound
to lead both to trouble and to extra cost; it is seldom possible to effect one
change without making many others.